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SD nN is Ol Photograp sts. and 
originals, wl was opened in ¢ lass Room 
B on February 9 tor five w 1s been 


extended until April 


MANUFACTURERS AND THI 


MUSEUM IN CONSUI 


There was held in the offic: 


{ 


PA TION 


of the Secre 


t 


tarv on February 5 the first meeting of the 


committee Of practical men 


industries Who have kindly agret 
ith the Ninth 
an Industrial 


ident to the 


the Museum in connection 
Annual Exhibition of Amer 
\rt. Various 
‘ 


problems in 
exhibition were discuss« 


; 


n tne art 


d LO advise 


In addition 


nembers of the committee, there wer 
present at the meeting Robert W. de 
Fores dward Robinson, Henry \W 
Kent, and Richard F. Bach, representing 
Museum The tollowing nstitut 

\d\ T ( mim Ct 
lohn P. Adam e Kensingtor 
Vanufa ring Cx Sidn Blumenthal 


if Sidnev Blumenthal Co.; F. W. Budd, of 
(Chene Brothers: Frederick Carder, of 
Corning Glass Works; Cleveland A. Dunn 
Graff, Washbourne and Dunn; A. | 
Graftin, of Graffin & Dolson; Howard 
Greenl rchitect and decorator; Howard 
M. Heston, of M. H. Birge & Sons Co 

Frank B. Holmes, of Lenox, Inc.; Walter 
a Kantack, Heath & War- 
man: Emil W. Kohn, of Theodore A. Kohn 
& Son: R. |. Ogborn, of M. J. Whittall 
\ssociates Karl Schmieg, of Schmieg 
Hungate & Kotzian; Leon V. Solon, of The 
American Encaustic Tiling Co.; Louis ( 


liffany, designer; V. F. von Lossberg, of 
Ht dward I. Caldwell & ¢ - Harry Wearnt 
designe! ly les \\ Nitin () I he Py rsla 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR MCMANIN 


ctivities of the Museum both in develop- 
ng the collections and in making availal 
opportunities for their enjoyment and use; 
and, what is of equal importance, a report 
of increased response on the part of th 
public in appreciation of this development 
and in acceptance of these opportunities 
The veat passed has not been an ex- 
ception to the rule, but has emphasized It. 


The most important event was the open- 


iber of the American Wing, 
miven by Vir ind Mrs Robert W. de 


Gi 


jz 
2 


Forest, and the installation in it of the col- 
lections which exemplify the development 
of our national heritage of stvles in th 
decorative arts. This new departure, 


1 ] } ] 
which may be regarded as of national 


lhe ar i port of the Trustees, which was 
presented to the Fellows at the meeting ol th 
Corporation on January 19 Brief extracts ar 
iven here pending the publication of the who 
in the near future, ina volume which will be sen 
to all memb s and will be mailed on request 
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importance, has met with the hearty ap- 


proval of those who value traditions and 


t 
understand their influence in social life 

At the close ol the vear the Trustees 
received an expression of interest in the 
Museum and a gift in support of its work 
which was as gratifying as It Was generous 

the gilt otf stoc k of a value of about one 
million dollars from John D. Rockefeller 
Ir. 

The members of the Museum paving 
annual dues at the end of the vear num- 
bered 11,505, Which shows a slight decrease 
214, when compared with the total of 1923 
The loss sustained during the vear_ bi 
reason of deaths, resignations, or transfers 
to fellowships was largely covered by the 
election of new members fhe amount 
received from the members’ dues, however 
totaling $117,385, was in excess of the 
amount received in 1923, by $1,520 This 
was attributable to an increase in the 
classes of membership paying larger dues. 


One million, sixtv-two thousand, nin¢ 


hundred and one persons visited the Mu- 
} 

seum during the vear This is the second 

largest annual attendance in its history, 


exceeding that of 1923 by 26,198 and falling 
short of that of 1921 bv 11,004 The 
present large number was due to the open- 
ing of the American Wing, 50,937 persons 
having been registered as visiting its gal 
leries in the fiftv-two davs after the tenth 
of November, when it was thrown open 

With the rapid expansion of its activities 
In late years the annual report of the cost ot 
running the Museum has become a state 
ment of increasing deficits——-ol mounting 


expenses as against practically stationary 
income available for their payment The 
Sudget expense account for 1924 was 
$909,357.00 and the income from all sources 
applicable to its payment—the grant from 
the City, $309,325.76, the income from 
General and Special Endowment Funds, 
the receipts from membership, entrance 
and other fees, and the receipts from sales of 
publications, $271,459.53-—Wwas $580,785.29 
Thus the deticit for the year was $388,571.71 
This deficit has been met by the use of in 
come trom funds set apart for purchases ol 
works of art, but which could be also em 


ployed for administration purposes by 


resolution of the Board: and by gifts from 
Trustees and other friends of the Museum 

\ccessions are the result of purchases 
made out of the income from trust funds, ot 
come to the Museum through bequest or 
gilt \ll of these funds bear the names ot 
their donors, and thus these generous bent 


factors are in constant remembrance 


they ce serve to be, not alone on the books 


of the Treasurer but on labels and tn all 


reports and publications The total of 
objects of art purchased out of incomes 
from funds in 1924 was 732; the number « 
prints bought was 2,427, and of books for 


the Library 1,057 


and increasing vigor with which to meet 


them Its growth 1s limited only bv its 


means to carry on its husbandry, and the 
Irustees have everv reason to be gratetul 
for the response which has come in the 
past and 1s coming in the present trom 
thoughtful friends and benefactors to mak 
possible in Americ; museum of art de 
veloped to an extent not even tl ight oO 


by its founders 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARI 
NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 


In } ; ' ‘ } \ } 
in the crowded and uneve PTOWLN ¢ SO 


nany art industries the real progress o 


design in America ms at first difficult t 
tract [he search tor averages 1s destined 
to be frustrated, and a1 attainable average 
could have no greater value than a guess, so 
varied and many-sided are these industri 
in themselves, so multifarious their proc 





ucts and types, so firm 


bv numerous factors of which design 1s b 

one, and the least in intrinsic value 
Rather 1s progress 1n design to | 

cerned in a general but selective gather 


of current work, brought together at inter 


vals and representative of the best press 


productions Of Manulacturers and desig 
ers. In such a collection, forming a con 
posite picture it IS eas\ to follow 
relative progress of various industr 
arrive at feasible explanatio1 f 
longer strides of some, the retar { 
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others, and at the same time obtain a datec 


record 


With such considerations in mind and in 


Support of its conviction tl our art indu 
tries are steadily adva ng in calibre o 
lesign, the Museum holds annual al 
Exhibition of Ameri Industrial Art 
the ninth in the series to be opened in the 


Room of Special Exhibitions (Gallery D 6 
on March 28 and to continue to M; 

It will be recalled that this series of ex 
hibitions Was inaugurated for the purpose 
of demonstrating the practical value of th 
collections in current design and manu 
facture For seven years annual exh 


bitions were held CONSISTINE Ol objects and 


designs whose conception, motive, color 
were based upon Museum pieces. By this 
means the gospel of Museum service was 
spread to many quarters and numerous 


firms and individuals found as a result that 
great inspirational source had been ne; 
lected in their work 
When the time arrived for the | 





Exhibition, in 1924, 1t was felt that sut 
hcent prool had been adduced to demol 
Strate this aspect of Museum usefulness 


and that the industrial art work of the 


Museum could in these exhibitions be given 


I 
Accordingly, the ré 


striction upon entries, requiring that the’ 


much wider scope 


be designed as a result of Museu Stud 





was removed and a new set of conditions 
of admission was established which mad 
possible for the Museum to offer in this 
exhibition an annual record of the status of 
design in American industrial art. 

Though but a single gallery was ava 
able, the showing in the Eighth Exhibition 
offered much food for thought on th 
general subject of design in manufacture 
its obstacles and actual gains public taste 
and that of the middlemen that supply the 
public, and the journey ahead of us befor: 
we may rate the artistic design in our art 
industries on a par of excellence with the 
mechanical design in our locomotives 

In the kighth Exhibition close to ont 
thousand objects were shown The Ninth 
txhibition covers a similar field, eligible 
entries being chosen from the following 
furniture; glassware: jewelry; lace; leather 
work; metalwork—brass, bronze oppet 


ron, pewter, silver, etc.; porcelain and 


pottery; rugs; silver and goldsmiths’ work: 


textiles, woven and printed; wall coverings 
It is regretted that due to lack of gallery 
SPace a general invitation could not be 
ssued. Entries were, therefore, necessaril\ 
mited both as to number of firms and as to 
The Museum 


s keenly its inability to extend this 


number of objects per firm 


fee 


opportunity to a much larger group of 
firms, for it is alive to the fact that many 
more are eligible under the conditions of 
the exhibition 

lo show effectively the artistic progress 
of American manufactured products and to 
encourage especially that type of original 


effort and inspirational study which has 


been the basis of all stvlistic advance, it 


was deemed essential to require that cer- 
conditions be observed bv all con- 
tributing firms In addition to the stated 


requirements as to highest calibre of design 
and as to design and execution in_ th 
United States within the vear preceding the 
opening date, the three following conditions 
were laid down as representing effective 
guiding principles, of particular interest to 
manufacturers and consonant with the 
general purposes of the Museum in its 
work with the art industries: the objects 
should be the work of manufacturers who 
produce a number of pieces at a time 
from a single design, or make, trom time to 
time, a number of identical pieces from 
models, moulds, or drawings retained for 
the purpose; they must be or represent the 
regular work of the exhibiting firm; and 
they must be exhibited by the manu- 
facturer who ts directly responsible for the 
creation of the design 

It will be seen from these conditions 
quoted from the Circular of Information 
ssued to those invited to show, that onl) 
in the strength of the “regular work”’ of the 
vear has the case been stated In this wa\ 
our annual chapters in the record of design 
will in the end constitute an objective his- 
tory of American progress 1n industrial art 

In work of this nature the Museum 
makes many contacts with the fields ol 
business and production, both having com- 
plex relationships and ethics of their own. 


lo safeguard its own interests and es- 


’F THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


BULLETIN O| 
pecially to be fair to exhibiting firms, the ventor knows how to borrow nd 
Museum has asked the assistance ot « man is or should | nventol 
sroup of manufacturers and designers lhe divine gilt ever the instant | 
These gentlemen, serving as an \dvisor\ which receives and uses and creates, and « 
Committee, have given freely of their tims well bury the old in the omnipotency wit! 
and interest while the ways were being which Nature decomposes all her har 
| tion RicHARD F. BACH 


laid, advising as to man‘ practical col or recompositlol 
siderations, strengthening and often guid 

Phe Museum makes grat FUROPEFAN SILVER 
their assistance. THE ALFRED DUANE PEL! 


ful acknowledgment of thei 


ng our hands 





The exhibition, as now seen in place, has BEOUEFS] 
fascinating side-lights. Its individual ob- i 
jects studied in their contacts would 1 Fast on the heels of the Munn Bequest ot 
lumine manv chinks in a far-flung system American silver, descril Januar 
fi 
= > 
COMMUNI ( | { 

{ industrial art manutacture But col BULLI 

idered in themselves, we may savy that this kuropean plat npr Xam] 
ollection of current products emphasizes — of the richl orated Paul | 
again the pervading ideal which has merie, bequeathed to the M m | | 
gradually become a powerful actuating Reverend Alfred Duane P ho died 
force, the ideal of art in industry, which is this city on March 8, 1924 1 fi \ 
seen each vear to reach further and further other pieces of silver, on | t M 
into the even greater area of mass Manu-  seum since 1900, which Mrs. Pell on 
lacture. And we note in this ideal that — phat vith her hus Is ov 
element of study without which growth ts dded » the equi [he s 
not assured and originality is not inspir: pieces, together with f others pre 
tion, but emptiness Emerson has it in sented to the Museum by Mr. P Nn 190 
these words, which may serve as the in- have for Vvears formed the DackDO!l of tl 
spiriting watchword of our purpose: ““We — exhibition of European s \ 
cannot overstate our debt to the Past seum. The bequest will be show I 
but the moment has the supreme claim month in the Room of ki Slt 

lhe Past is for us: but the sole terms and will then find its p he ne 
on which it can become ours are in sub arrangement Euro] VO! 


ordination to the Present. Only an in Gallery A 2: 


60 
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[he collection resolv tsell into Tilt flagons, and patens which, especially in the 


two pieces of English plate, ten more or less — early eighteenth century, received little or 


detached examples ot Continental wor! no enrichment, certain others merit special 
and one lone American spoon made by Mvet notice because of their ornamentation and 
Myers of New York Ihe English group ts relation to the evolution of style in Eng- 

distinctly the most significant and cor lish plate The simplicity and solidit 
tributes to the Museum exhibition a splen which characterize Queen Anne and earh 
did showing not Georgian silver 
only of the simpter are seen In a pat 

pes Oo ‘ ‘ ol candlesticks 
seventeent! ( probably made by 
the first half of t] Lewis Mettaver 


1700; their slight 





tur apphed ornaments 
hose Or Suggest French 
rococo s influence O{ 
which found their French inspira- 
fullest XpPresslol ble ? Part es HELI tion, also, are the 
in the late work of | LAMERII general form and 
Paul Lameri the elaborate 

from various points o vw. the group trapwork of the great two-handled loving- 
claims our interest First ¢ t illus cups, of which the Pell Bequest includes ; 
trates by a succession of examples thi handsome example made by Richard Gur- 
development of certain) popular forms ney & Co. in 1755.) It is engraved witl 
For instance, the standu ps bear dat the arms of Sir Rowland Hill, K. B., on 
otf 1041, 1062, 1053 nd 100 | | of Wellington’s most trusted generals, t 
series of six patens rut whom it was presented 
from 1662 to 1724 in 1813 by the City of 


Twelve tankards, ran London in- recognition 


ng in date from 1081 t of his services in the 


Peninsular campaign 
The tully developed 


1742, show the progres 


sion ol tormtromthe iow 





flat-topped, stoct littl rococo stvles art splen- 
prec ( Charles [1 didly represe nted by the 
time to the more sop nine examples of the 
ticated Georgian exal work of Paul Lameri 
ples with their dom silversmith of Hugue- 
lids, double-scroll« not extraction, son-in- 
handles, and bulbous ry — law of another skilled 
bodies. Of the three mi sgt 2 . Huguenot smith, Pierre 
charming coffee-pots, the pr eae Platel. Lamerie was 
first (London, 1709) has its handle set at) = working in London from 1712 until almost 
right angles to the swan-neck spout, whic] the time of his death in 1751, and in this 
is tipped with a small hinged cap. More — long interval wrought pieces varying from 
slender and tapering are the later pots the simple and charming French styles ol 
one made in Exeter in 1731, the other in the early eighteenth century to the extra- 
Newcastle in 1757. London produced the vagant conceits which marked the height 
great bulk of English silver; these Exeter of the rococo impulse. The excellence ol 
York, Newcastle, and Sheffield pieces—ot  Lamerie’s earlier work, his skilful crafts- 
which the Pell Bequest includes nine—are = manship, and the care with which he super- 
much more unusual and so twice welcome vised all the productions of his atelier 

Phough many of the pieces in this col have gained tor him an immense vogut 
lection are such simple things as tankard and all silver bearing his mark 1s now 


avidl 
some 

Of 
the e 
wrou 
crest 


elabc 


the 
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avidly sought after, despite the fact that 
some of it is fantastic and over-decorated. 

Of the Lamerie pieces in the Pell Bequest 
the earliest (1734) are a pair of beautifully 
wrought scallop shells bearing the Selwin 
crest fig. 2 Next in order of date are an 
elaborate coffee-pot and tray engraved with 
the Tyndale arms; the feet of the coffee-pot 
end in griffin-heads, its spout in an eagle's 
head: its finial is a seated cupid, and on its 
sides other cupids with garlands support 
themselves against scroll-shaped_ shields. 
[he Chinese scenes in the panels of the 


arms of Montagu impaling Robinson indi- 
cate that it almost certainly belonged to 
that spritely lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
1720-1800), née Robinson, who enter- 
tained at her literary parties so much of 
the intellect and fashion of London. Dr 
Johnson, Garrick, Walpole, Reynolds, and 
Burke were among the many admirers and 
friends of this vivacious “‘blue-stocking.”’ 

Overtopping all the rest in the elaborate- 
ness and pretentiousness of its design is the 
great silver-gilt cup with cover by Lamert 
1742, with its boldlv modeled figures of the 





FIG. 4. CAKE-BASKI 


ornate tea-caddy recall the enormous 
vogue which Chinoiserie designs enjoved 
in the muid-eighteenth century; 
Shells, flowers, and scrolls in high relief 
Much simpler in 


masks, 


cover ItS entire surtace. 
design are a platter and a plate, their use 
restricting their ornament to mouldings of 
appropriate and 
plate gains added interest from the en 
t Admiral Lord Anson, the 
distinguished naval commander and navi- 


pleasing pattern. Th 


graved arms 


gator 1097-1762 


lhe Lamerie cake-basket of 1745 (fig. 4 


makes a two-fold appeal. In the first 
place, its flat-chased scrolls and garlands 
its flowers, insects, masks, rocaille scrolls 


and busts modeled in relief and in the round 
are finely conceived and executed with 


sculptor’s skill. In the second place, th 


I 


nfant Bacchus with grapes and a wine 
ts satvr and lion masks, and Its riot ¢ 
flowers, scrolls, shells, and intertwined 
grape vines. The illustration on the cover 
conveys some idea of tl or and ex 
lence of its modeling 

\mong the ten Continental p : 
must pause for a moment to glance at t 
massive tankards of Russian, Austrian, and 
Danish Make the last 1 particul rly good 
piece with delicately engr 1 cipher and 
rarland of tulips and with lion-feet. Mos 


charming is the little Dutch teapot (fig. 3 


its melon shape so reminiscent of Chine 
importations, so suggestive of the spell 
which in those good old days the Oriental 
cel non I< st over } uropean so 1 
Mr. Pell not only” built n the M 
eum KID] Ot | ! 1 
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O2 a lat ried ection of Eur 
pean ceramics luding many fine ex 
amples of Worcester, Chel Sevres, and 
Mi en porcel By tl erms ot his 





ome jars oO 
( pher of Aug 
Saxon the 
tain during her lifetime 
For twenty-five vears the Museum and 
ts many \ tors | e enjoyed the tokens 


nd b the courtes ol \irs Pell who | S 
so liberall nterpreted his wishes, thes« 
treasur I ncreased and ensured to 
T perp t) 

( | E AVEI 


FRENCH ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS 


During the eighteenth centur 
portrait engraving became the 
Under the influence of Louis XI\ 


] > 1 Oo 1 ry] . P » 7 
ing had been given place as an art ltbéral 


France 
fashion 
enegeray 
and steadily grew in under 
roval patronage, until, in the 

century, al 
any 
Portraits 


Importancs 
erohte ( nth 
| who could press Into this service 


ice of skill began to engrav 


ll wt 
lL] 
sembDta 
having alwavs held 


prominent 
oe 


SCICCLOCd ds 


place in French art, they wer 
the “diploma’’ work of engravers; conse- 
quently, though the period is marked b 
amateurs in this branch of the fine arts, the 
artists 


working professionally with the 


burin bent their best efforts to the making 
of portraits in miniature after the 
contemporary painters. 

Museum Ol 


portraits 


An anonvmous gift to the 
some three hundred of these litth 
not 


— 7 


only forms a collection 
of some of the finest examples of engraving 


in the 


representat v 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century, but by the number of familar and 
important pr rsonages creates V1IV1Id pro 
ladies and gentlemen ol 
XIV, XV, and XVI 


dd 


cession of the gay 
the courts of Louis 
whose roles In the love al 
State have 
Here are Bossuet, Fénelon 
nals Richelieu and de Polignac, the ¢ 


ind (Lcomtess« d’ Artois l_outs XI\ 
Vme, de Maintenon upon his 


with 


heels 


] 
CIOS¢ 


FROPOLITAN Ml 


SEULM O| AR] 

even here, Necker—guard of the royal 
pocket-book of Louis XVI, the Baronne d 
Saint-Simon, who has given all 
the du Barry, of 
\ntoinette, the latter so 
reminded of Burke's 
description of her in a letter to an acquaint- 


elr secrets away, and 


and Marie 
harming that | 


COUTS( 
am 
ince after having seen her as the dauphin- 
ess . and surely never lighted on 
hardly 


more delightful vision 


this orb which she seemed to touch 
glittering 

like the morning-star full of life, and splen- 
In point of skilful handling of the graver 
in their treatment of graceful folds, delicat 
and patterned silks, the work of such 


Ficquet, 


laces 


men as Gaucher, Drevet, Cochin 


fils, and others, rises to superb excellence. 
Exquisite admirable 


collabo- 


lake the 


frames produce an 


unity and are in cases the 


many 
ration of engravers ol ornament 


Gaucher of 


queen 


Etienne 


( harles 
leczinska, the long-suffering 


portrait by 
Mari 


of Louts XV, after the painting by Nattier, 
made tor the dedication to the Queen of the 
1700 dition olf Nouvel \brégeé chronologi- 


4 
jue de I’histoire de France, by Président 
Heéna ilt. Its lilies and 


attributed to Choffard has become famous 


In fact, there collection 


frame ol 


TOSes 


ed in this 


Jf 


an impression of the frame in its earls 
etched state before Gaucher added the por- 
trait 

Another of Gaucher's well-known en- 
eravings is his portrait of heroic Madame 
The painter, Nicollet, perhaps 


Madame Roland’s charm lay 


Roland 


in her sprightly vivacity, has drawn her a 
little less stern than did most for whom sh« 
smiling 


j 
greeted 


al Gaucher has preserved the 
which Madame 


hiding from it her passion tor 


with 


fearlessness 
the world 
the Girondist Buzot, the “tor qi je n’ost 
nommer” of her eos 


14 
memoirs. Of bout 


Plutarch 


origin, this student of l elema- 


and Ro Issedadu plaved hostess to the 


Danton 


CNUs 
journalist Brissot and his triends 
and even occasionally Robespierre, in her 
apartment on the third floor of the 
rue Guénégaud Di- 
revolutionary 


tiny 
Hdtel Britannique 
vorce Was easy In 
Roland remained steadfast in 


her marriage vows to \\ Roland twent\ 


\O- 
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vears her senior, who had married her after 
4 courtship of five years. Perhaps she wel- 
comed her untimely death upon the guil- 
lotine as her only means of liberation 
Francois Janinet is represented by one ot 
his greatest achievements—the portrait in 
Mile. Marie-Jeanne or “Rose” 
as she was called at the court of 


color of 
Bertin 

Marie Antoinette, where she created the 
enchanting costumes worn by the great 


first as the Dauphiness and later as the 
Queen of France, stirring all Paris by her 
varied styles in hairdressing, the “poufs’ 
becoming higher and more complicated as 
the competition with another hair-dresser, 
one Beaulard, became stronger. The King 
had undergone vaccination, and as the 
‘poufs”’ must needs represent the topics of 
the dav, Mlle. Bertin produced the “pout 


l’inoculation.”” Imagine a coiffure topped 





PORTRAIT OF MLLI 


BY FRA 
ladies. Coming to Paris to make het 
fortune after the death of her father in 

\{ 


\miens, Rose Bertin apprenticed herself to 
Mile. Pagelle in her millinery shop, th 
“Trait Galant.” Mlle. Pagelle supplied 
the French court with bonnets, and en 
joved the rare reputation, for one in 
her profession, of eminent respectabilit) 

Beautiful and intelligent, Mlle. Bertin soon 
became a partner and later, through the 
generosity of the Duchesse de Chartres and 
Madame de Lamballe, two of her patrons 
she opened a shop of her own in the rue de 
Richelieu Phen followed her introduction 
at court, where she served Marie Antoinett 


MARIE-JEANNE BERIIN 


DV a rising sun, and an ON tree Dearing 


fruit entwined about by a serpent holding 


[he rising sul 


a club wreathed 1n flowers 
was no other than the King himselt 
olive tree for peace, the serpent 
for medicine, and the club a power to 
bat disease 

Though the ghost of the departed Janinet 
would no doubt be gratetul for 
| must mention the oft-repeated inciden 
ol July 11, 1754, ol 
diary gives most al 
It seems that Janinet had o 
apart from his engraving and color wot 
He and a certain Abbé Miollan had mad 
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yalloon which was ot f the largest vet ter of the King and Madame de Montespan 
made [hey proposed to send it up at so angry was she at the alliance. Much of 
noon on Sunday, Jul 784, from the the material which Saint-Simon put in his 
Luxembourg. When all w n readiness Memoirs was obtained by his wife, who 
ind the time came for Its ension, the cted as lady-in-waiting to Madame, and 
balloon instead of rising in the air “went carried to her husband the gossip of the 
ip’ in flames. The abbé and Janinet had = Duchesse’s apartments. Madame in a 
to fly for their lives, leaving an infuriated letter to her aunt, the Duchess of Hanover, 
rowd, who had paid three livres a head, — 1n 1701 adds a modern touch upon a contro- 
throwing their chairs and the wooden — versy of the present dav: “I can’t stand 
yarriers into the blaze. According to women taking tobacco, but nothing ts 


Wille the fire lasted twenty-four hours and = more usual these davs. Madame d'Orléans 





for a week or more. what with taunting nd Madame la Duchesse take a disgusting 
ongs and satirical prints, the poor aero ymount 
nauts were utterly ridiculous Though these little portraits, for the 
Charles Nicholas Cochin the younger most part, are reproductive, it should not 
oming from ; mily of engravers, his — be inferred that they are mere copies of th 
mother being Louise-Madeleine Hortemels paintings from which they were taken 
began his engraving at an early age under They are, ina word, translations. Remain 
the supervision of his father \mong ng faithful to the painter, the engraver has 
the examples of his work in the collection nevertheless, invested each with his person- 
re his portraits of Madame de Pompadour ity through the originality of his compo 
fter Natom na th ft rother, tl sitions and the sound judgment with whicl 
Marquis de Marign Cocl possessed — he exercised his perfect techniqu 
charm and wit and won the tavor of the MARGARET H. DANIe! 


Pompadour, who had joined the ranks ol 


the amateurs in engraving. She induced SEVEN SHIELDS OF BEHAIM 


him to accompany her brother on a tour ol 
Italy acting as director of the Marquis’s If one would know the life of ““Gothi 
tudies in the fine arts, later securing his times, he should go to illuminated books 


entrance into the Academy before his pre- — of the fifteenth century and see how much 


liminary work had been accomplished mav there be learned of contemporar 
Louts Bonnet and Gaucher have both en details—rooms, mantels, ceilings, furniture 
dowed the du Barry with all the charm that tapestries, carpets, crockery, costumes 
must have been hers to have captivated th all manner of things dealing with peopk 
hearts of men from pastry-cooks to kings of every degree, civil and military The 
Bonnet was the first to imitate in his et knight, notably in those days was a 
eraving the quality of pastels by printing in — prodigy of equipment; nothing was spared 


| 
colors an engraving done in the crayon to make him a work of art—his arms richly 
method, which he claimed to have dis wrought, his stuffs woven with threads of 
overed silver and gold, his trappings enriched not 
Rigaud’s portrait of Elizabeth-Charlotte uncommonly with jewels in rare settings 
de Bavieére, Duchesse d'Orléans or Ma We often find such a knight pictured with 
dame,” engraved by Pierre-Imbert Drevet his small shield worn on his bridle arm 


must indeed be a faithful likeness of the sometimes hung from his neck by a strap 


9 1S 
flourish his shield, hold- 
the court of Louis XI\ One is inclined ing it firmly on his fist. Indeed, the shield 


Grande Dame whose prolific pen has left or guige: when he hopped down from h 
| 


valuable records and intimate glimpses charger we see him 


to believe without question Saint-Simon’s — was a supreme defense in days when parry- 
story of Madame’s deeming it not too un 


; , See such reproductions as Le Boccace de an 
dignified to slap her son’s face before the ; Jea 

: : sans Peur (Paris. Van Oe5cst, 1011 Christine de 
whole court at \ ersalll S upon meeting him Pisan (Brussels. Vromant 1O12 ( ronicques le 


ifter his betrothal to Mlle. de Blois, daugh Charlemaine (Bri 


1S s Vromant, 1900 
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Ing with a sword had not vet come into 


fashion. For this reason one cannot won 
der that the knight’s inseparable and con 
spicuous defense should soon become field 
for adornment; it was enriched with colors 
and symbols, which became marks of 
recognition—the more necessary since th 


ace of the wearer was often concealed by 


his helmet. And this language of symbols 
and colors in turn developed into the art 
of heraldry The ‘crest’? of the family, 
it is true, belonged to the helmet as its 


recognition mark, the “garland” or wreath 
concealed decoratively the line where crest 
“mantling’”’ 


schematized 


and helmet joined, and the 
or “‘lambrequin” was_ the 
favor, scarf, or even cloak which a knight 
originally hung from his crest or around 
his neck. 

It is hardly necessary to say that shields 
which bore the arms of families and which 
were in actual use are rarissima Those 
which one sometimes sees hung above an 
ancient tomb are usually made for the 
special purpose and are often of late date 
\ series of shields—actual serviceable 
Gothic shields—bearing the arms of the 
same family is, in the experience of the 
writer, unique. Indeed, he could hardly 
believe his eves when one day in Germany 
a group of seven of them was laid before 
him for purchase—the find seemed too 
FOC rd to be true i 
nation showed that the = shields” wer 
authentic beyond 
looked their age 
visible, the gesso had parted in spots, from 
their condition they had evidently been 
lately removed from some old hiding-plac« 
Where had they come from: The owner ot 
the shields was uncommunicative, though 
it was finally discovered that they had been 


Sut even a first exami- 


question; they even 
their colors were hardly 


taken from an ancient family chapel in 
Nuremberg, where they were said to hav 
“hung high up’’—to which circumstance 
they may well have owed their survival. 

The shields next found their way to the 
Museum, where, it is good to record, they 
will remain ever, generously given by Mrs 
George Blumenthal.” They have been care- 
fully cleaned and restored by H. A. Ham- 
mond Smith and Stanley J. Rowland, who 


“Exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 


has had numerous photographs made of 
them throughout the various steps of their 
restoration, and who has contributed valu- 
able notes as to their earher technical 
history, which is the more interesting since 
In ancient times several of them have been 
repainted at varying intervals when they 
were brought out for service or parade. 
The shields in our series are small, 
averaging 24 In. x 18 in.; all of them bear 
the arms of the Nuremberg patrician 
family, Behaim. Of the seven specimens 
three are rectangular, more or less keeled 
in the median line, and were used both as 
fist-shields and as hung from the neck. The 
remaining four specimens are notched for 
lance-rests These were worn on_ the 
bridle arm, or could be hung around the 
neck. From the fact that the arms are 
here pictured with a supporter and were 
furnished with the lance-rests, we conclude 
that these shields were of greater dignity 
for the use of knights—yjust as we infer that 
the rectangular shields were for squires or 
associates (as on the Behaim side in a tilt- 
Ing party since each bears In a corer a 
supplemental blazon of Roemer, or Wil- 
helmsdorf, or Volckamer. Of especial inter- 
est to the expert Is the fact that each of the 
seven shields is unlike its neighbors, and 
that the forms of the knightly shields are 
especially curious. One is of graceful con- 
tour, ridged like a shell, deeply concave, 
dilating above and below (fig. 4). One 
knows this form not only in early pictures, 
but in the superb specimens in the town 
hall in Goslar, the Elizabeth Church tn 
Marburg, in the Economos Collection 
Paris), and in a very few museums. One 
knows also in actual specimens the quad- 
rangular, deeply concave shield which here 
appears in fig. 2, as in the Bardini Collec- 
tion in Florence. But the two types which 
appear in figs. 3 and 1 are elsewhere un- 
known. he first of these combines a 
concave with a flat surface, together with 
three strengthening parallel ridges, and a 
curiously primitive (or obsolescent?) lance- 
notch. The second shield suggests nothing 
less than the palmate antler of a moose, an 
animal, by the way, which was common 1n 
the fifteenth century in Lithuanian forests. 
In all shields, after a shroud of dirt was 
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removed, the original colors appeared legend reads: Diesem ist der ander dani 

orange, gold, red, and silver nd Cletnot. nemlich ern Ra erePrt wordtes 
Just a few words regarding the historical Hannss Volckamer ts also pictured in rich 

background of the shields. The Behaim — armor (PI. 59 

family to which they belonged appears to BASHFORD DEAN 

have come to Nuremberg from Bohemia tn 

the fifteenth century; they were people ol A ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS 

position and means during the sixteenth 

centurv, but they do not appear to have Roman sarcophagi have been preserved 

heen ennobled until the seventeenth n great numbers and form one of our best 

entury, When the Emperor Leopold gave means for the study of Roman sculpture 
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Lik 5 BERTHOLDT VOLCK 


the title of Baron to the head of the family From the second century A. 1D. onward 
In the recorded arms of the Behaim the they were regularly used for the burial 
eagle in the crest has a collar of silver and ; the dead and their position in the tomb 
crown of gold; in our shields the crown is tnsured tor them in mat i onan 
black In other details our arms are regu parativel) voOod preservatiol Naiturall 
lar, save that in one instance the bend they varied greatly in qualit The Mu 
Wavy is reversed. In the matter of the seum has recently purchased examph 
Inset escutcheons of Roemer, Wilhelmsdorf, of unusually good execution, excellent! 
and Volckamer: these were painted in at a preserved, and ornamented, moreoy “ 
later date, probably in the sixteenth cen a highly interesting scene (fig. 2 Wi 
tury. The Vok kamer shield appears, by can here see such Roman tuneral s Ipt ire 
the way, in our original Nuremberg tourna at its best [he dimensions are, leng 


ment book®: in PI 43 we see on his charger 


, ' 4\\ y Ir rol 
and in splendid gear Bertholdt Volckamer, Ihe 
who was a doughty tilter (fig. 5); for the fas generous 


See Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1922, XVII, p. 124 Exhibited in the R 
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\RCOPHAGUS, GRIFF 
sculptors of sarcoph ind naturally si 
j 


for the voung hunter and shepherd who 
asked and received perpetual sleep as a YIlt 
of the 


gods Was an 


appropriate figure on 


tombs. To the right we se mion, 


lying in deep sleep on the ground, one hand 
brought to his head, the 

Behind him ts 
God of Sleep, with butterfly wings 


other grasping his 


short statl Somnus, the 
holding 
an inverted torch and a branch 

and above ts a small figure of a local nymph 
with a r. The 


crescent on her forehead to mark her iden- 


ot popp' 


Water ik 4 dae ss N\ le ne ae 


titv, 1s alighting from her chariot and 1s 
stepping toward the lovely youth under the 
escort of little Erotes \ura, an air deity, Is 
standing in front of the chariot, guarding 
Phen comes 


young shepherd who has fallen 


the horses. a charming rural 
scene Of a 
asleep on a rock, his satchel on his back, his 
faithful dog looking up at him, and his flock 


of sheep and goats pictured above (fig. 3 
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ferminating the composition on either side 


s an Eros, in Praxitelean pose, asleep 


leaning on an inverted torch. He 1s con- 
ger than the other figures and 
form part ol thi 
is symbolical of 


note ol 


does not 


scene proper, but deat! 


another quiet 


, ly t } 
restlulness to the 


composition. On eacl 
de of the sarcophagus 1s a griffin (fig. 1 
he one at the head very roughly executed 
or this end was evidently not seen; and the 

is not worked at all, as 1t was intended 


to be pushed against the wall. 


Robert, in his Antike Sarkophagreliefs 
Il] (1807), pp. 54 ff., lists about fift 
rcophagi with the Endymion legend 


iding them into two classes according as 
action moves from right to left or from 
t to right. Our sarcophagus belongs to 
he second class and ts an early example o 
before the introduction of more incidents 
lt can be 
cond century A. D 
examples of 


id figures 
half of the sc 
Roman 

Phe 
show us the sculptor of the second centur\ 
\. D. thoroughly 


models and using them skilfully 


\s representative 


{ 


art, these reliefs are of great interest 
cognizant with Greek 

in his own 
compositions, experienced in the handling 


of planes and the conveyance thereby o 
much 
land- 


the third dimension, and evidently 
interested in the representation of 


models were for this 


scape. What his 
‘pictorial”’ style, as it has been called, has 
been a subject of much discussion. Were 


they fresco paintings, or the famous “* \lex- 
andrian”’ reliefs with rural scenes, or larger 
Hellenistic The begin- 
nings of this style doubtless started in late 


reliefs now lost: 
Greek times, for we find the introduction 
of similar rocks and trees and animals in the 
lelephos frieze of the Pergamon altar. But 
a stock-in-trade in Roman 
as the Ara Pacis of 


it soon became 
rt, occurring as early 
\ugustus, and again and again in the Tra- 
jan and Aurelian columns. And let us not 
set that most of the so-called “ \lex- 
indrian”’ reliefs are of Roman execution, 
and quite possibly of Roman origin—as 
original at 
dependent on the creations of former times 
\t all events, the “landscape” 
kome dur- 


lors 


least as products of an art 


can be. 
stvle found special favor in 
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OF THE METROI 
( CCOl ! \ 1) 

reopn rus | A 1 I ( 
littl hepherd bo leep in a ca ' 
I ded b | } is } Sterp ri n 
ym position | lling of relief; and 
he setting of a mythological scene in 
definite landscape (not suggested merely by 
one lone symbolical tree lds greatly t 
he realism and modernit t the compo 
sition. While the figures of Aura, Selen 

learly 


and Endymion cle: 


ark back to Greel 


naissance; reminding 
us that 1t was Roman 
copies and adapta- 
tions, such as we se 
on this sarcophagus 
rather than Greel 
originals that formed 
the inspiration of thi 
later Italian artists 

G. M. A. RICHTER 


IHE MUSEUM 
COLLECTION 
OF ORIENTAI 
SEAL-STONES 


The collection ot 
Oriental seal-stones in 
the Museum contains 
about four hundred 
and fifty pieces, which 
range in date from the beginning of civill- 
zation in the Near East—the fifth or fourt! 
millennium B. C.—to the end of the old 
Oriental culture—the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury A. D.—when the Islamic wave de- 
stroyed the empire of the Sassanians 

Its nucleus was formed by the Cypriot 
cylinders and other gems from Cyprus and 
north Syria obtained by General L. di 
Cesnola. A large number of Hittite and 
Sassanian seal-stones were bought from 
W.H. Ward, who collected them while en- 
gaged in the Wolfe Expedition in Babylonia 
in 1884-1885. Beautiful Sassanian pieces 


were added to the collection through the 





John Taylor Johnston. Donations 
from friends and occasional purchases madi 
further additions. Finally, thirty pieces 
re lent to the Museum this year by W. 
Gedney Beatty. 

[he collection now is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, specially rich in Hittite and 
Sassanian stones, remarkable also for its 
sixty Cypriote cylinders. From the artis 

point of view it is not so important, ex- 
cept for the Sassanian 
gems; but ar¢ haeolog- 

ally it is significant 
especially for the light 
sheds on the glypti 
art of north Syria in 
alf of the 
first millennium B., ¢ 


LT) lirst nh 


\s the description 
of so large a collection 
Ina BULLETIN artich 
is impossible, only 
fewselected pieces will 
hye described he re It 
is very difficult to 
choose from this rich 
collection the stones 
which deserve special 
mention; but it is far 
more difficult to try to 
give In a short space a 
suggestion of the im 
portance of these 
glyptic objects for our 
knowledge of the cul- 
tural and political lif 
OPHAGUS in the ancient East 

In them can be seen 
as in a Miniature mirror the movements and 
evolutions of the great historical events ot 
about five thousand years, the rise and fall 
of peoples and empires. When we realiz 
that each seal must be different from all 
others so as not to lose its value as an iden- 
tification of one and only one person, we 
can well imagine what a wealth of material 
they offer for our study and knowledge ot 
ancient times and civilizations 

Ihe typical form of the seal in the an- 
client Near East is the cylinder; although 
stamp-seals were in use earlier and through 
out all periods, the seal-cylinder is_ th 
characteristic form of the old Mesopota 


nl 
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mian civilization The origin of this un 
usual shape is unknown. In the earliest 
times we find it already employed in Elam, 
a fertile plain in the mountains of south 
Mesopotamia, and also in south Mesopo- 
tamia itself. The shape of the seal sug- 
gests that all early writing in this region 


was on clay and the seal-cylinder was 
rolled over the surtace oft the wet cla 
tablet. Ihe Museum possesses a num- 


ber of clay tablets with such impressions 


ng. 1). 
One of the most frequent motives on 
cylinders in earlier times was a_ repr 


sentation of Gilgamesh and his friend En- 
eidu, fighting with Gilgamesh 
was a mythical king of one of the Sumerian 
cities. His and those of his 
friend are related to us in an epi 
preserved in a copy of later times from thx 
royal library of the Assyrian kings and also 
older Great promi- 


animals. 


adventures 
poem 


lragments. 
nence Is there given to his glorious fights 
with animals and innumerable variations 
of this motive are found on the earlier Bab 
vlonian The Museum 
only six Babylonian cylinders, one with 
beautiful design relating to the Gilgamesh 
cycle (fig. 2). This piece dates from the 
beginning of the third millennium B. C. 
[he proportions of the men and animals 
are very good, the movement Is strong, the 
whole composition full of life. Gilgamesh 
Is represented nearly naked wearing only a 
small girdle, the old sacred vestment. 

[he Assyrians followed the Babylonians 
as rulers of Mesopotamia and the surround- 
ing countries. col- 
onized by 


in a few 


stones. possesses 


\ssyria was originally 
the Sumerians, and so we find 
there from the oldest times strong Babylo 
nian influence; but another influence can be 
detected also, coming from the north, that 
of the Hittites. It is even possible that 
the Assyrians were originally Hittites who 
became Babylonized later. 

There strong contrast 
Babylonia and Assyria; but even during 
her political supremacy Assyria never lost 
her cultural dependence. An attempt to 
emancipate herself may be seen in the rise 
of the so-called Assyrian cone-seals which 
came into use about 7oo B. C. and later 
entirely supplanted the cylinder. The Mu- 


was a between 
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seum possesses a large number of very im- 
portant and interesting pieces of this kind 
Ihe shape of this seal is often a finely exe- 
cuted eight-sided pyramid with a rounded 





top. The form is new, but the motives are 
FIG. 1. CLAY TABLET 
WITH THE IMPRESSION OI 
4 EAL-CYLINDER 
still the same as those used during th 
Babylonian Empires, with few exceptions 
due to the Hittites. Fig. 4 shows a pyr: 
midal seal with a man, dressed in a long 
garment, fighting a lion. He holds the a1 
mal by the throat with one hand and tn the 
other carries a weapon. fig. 9 shows 
cvlinder with a demon holding in eact 
hand a winged monster The field 
filled with a winged disk and a star I hese 
two representations are nothing else than 
the old Gilgamesh motive, but now conven 
tionalized and with symbol mytholo 








The god Bel-Marduk ts sub 
nimal for T1a 


cal meaning 
stituted for Gilgamesh; the a 
mat, the demon personifying disorder and 
chaos. In both stones the motive is th 


same. In fig. 4 the god, representative 


of cosmic order, is fighting against the 
monster, representative of confusion In 
fig. 9 the god is seen triumphing over the 
animal. The duplication of the animal 1 
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made merely for mmetr purposes 
[he motive appears frequently in Assyrian 
glyptic art 

\fter the fall of 
the short period of the new Baby 
Empire, the Persians 
Near East In their turn they accept 
the old Eastern culture. Of this period thi 
Viuseum possesses four 
j 


) > 
ers, so-called Graeco-Persian 


pieces 


Stones, are O 


the same epoch but belong in composition 
nd workmanship to the classical gems 
| 3 shows a Persian gem of con! 


man with 


shapt \ 


wearing a crown holds in each hand 


sphinx. The composition is almost similar 
to fl g, but instead of the god, the kin 
representing the god Ahuramazda ts show 


triumphing over the evil power 
\lter the 
inhabitants of Iran and 


long rule of foreigners (as thi 
yenuine 
tamia called the Seleucides, the 
of Alexander the Great, and the 
the Sassanians revolted in the third cen- 
tury A. D. against the Parthian dynastv. 
[he Sassa 


Parthians 


nians, an old dynastic famil 
claimed to be the 
Persian kings, the Achaemenides;: 
their rule the ancient Oriental 
its last flowering. Naturally, 


had changed much in 


rightful successors of the 
greal 
and under 
culture had 
artistic expression 

for it had gone through the 
Hellenism. But the content 


symbolism are the same as 


exterior form 
medium of 

and those of 
three or four thousand years earlier. Fig. 


5, a small garnet ring-stone, shows a man 


standing and holding in each hand an ani- 
mal. lhe Sassanian but the 
civilization it- 


motive came 


garment 1s 
motive nearly as the 
self. From Sassanian art the 
to Byzantium as a textile design; and from 
there farther into Europe, where we find it 


ds old 


sometimes in mediaeval art, together with 
many other old Oriental motives. 

We have pursued the history of a single 
motive in the glyptic art of Mesopotamia 
from about 4000 B. C. to Goo A. D. to show 
the conservatism of art motives in the 
ancient Orient. We shall now consider the 
influence which the Hittites exercised on 
the development of art in Mesopotamia. 

\ small cylinder of hematite (fig. 6) 


shows In very crude workmanship two wor- 
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shipe rs in long vestments before a god Wear- 


ing the divine crown—three pairs of super- 


{ horns. One ot his legs is set for- 


IMpoOses 


and in one hand 
article It is the 


ward on a small object 


he holds 


a saw-shaped 
sun-god stepping on the mountains repre 
small object under his feet 
lhe ‘“‘saw”’ 1s the kev of 


the sky, as proved by written texts. Under 


sented by the 
supposed to be 


his hand, in the field, appears a fish, a fre- 


quently used symbol, and a little nude fe- 
figure with her hands held under her 
breasts; beside her appears a two-pronged 
thunderbolt and under them both there ts 
a quadruped and an 


byvlonian 


unidentified object 
This piece is Ba about 2000 B. ( 
sa well-known motiv: 


and later pe- 


[he adoration scene 


for glyptic objects in older 


riods. New, however, 1s the appearance of 
the little goddess and the thunderbolt svm- 
bol These are both northern, Hittite mo- 
tives, brought to the south by the Amo- 


rites, whose great king Hamurappi founded 
the first Babylonian Empire in 2124 B. C. 
introduced the cult of the 
and the god of the 
\fterwards both 
vlinders 


from earl) 


These tribes 
goddess of fertility 
thunder-storm 
frequently on Babylonian ¢ 

The Hittites 
strongly influenced by southern Mesopo- 
tamian art but they always kept their own 


appear 


were times 


conception and expression. Characteristk 
of the Hittites is the manner in which they 
filled the 
ments, as also the guilloche or interlacing 


sround with symbols or orna- 


patterns. The Museum four 
very interesting cylinders of this kind. In 


later 


pe SSeESSes 


pieces ol the earliest as well as the 
Hittite glyptic art the Museum is extremel) 
rich. 


ig. 7) 


these small cylinders , 


shows as the principal scene the adoration 


One ol 


{ the fertility-goddess; she is represented 


her head in profile, in a long vestment 


here, 
drawn back by a band on her hips to expose 
the body. The interlacing divides the 
other space Into two registers In which are 
fabulous animals, Another Hittite motive 
is the sacred tree, later frequently used in 
\ssyria and Cyprus, where a great leaning 
toward Hittite art is to be found. A sec- 
ond cylinder (fig. 10) shows as the principal 


scene two men facing each other and be- 
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tween them a conventionalized sacred tree, 
possibly here as support of the winged 
lisk Interlacing is again used to divide 
the spa nto two registers, with represen 
tationsol two gods and twowinged sphinxes 
\ ring ! 





similar sphinxes are found on the 


lwo 


beautiful chalcedony cylinder of the second 
half of th 
was probably 
found in Ci 
Is typically 


scription characteristic of the 


second millennium B. C., which 
made in Babylonia but was 
Phe worshiper 
the 
} 


pieces Ot tnis 


prus (fig. 5 


Babvlonian and long in 


period. Up to this time inscriptions wer 
sometimes used only to give the name of 
the owner, but now whole pravers wer 


added Ihe 


worshiper are again a proof of the exchang: 


two little sphinxes above thi 


of motives between the south and the north 


ind show that Babvlonia was not alwavs 





HITTITE St 


AL-STONI 


FIG. 13. 


lhe execution 1s 
careful; in fact, this stone is artistically per- 


the giver 


in the whole collection 
preserved and executed 
Assyrian 


origin shows the sacred tree framed by two 


haps the finest 
\ beautifully 


rock crystal cylinder (fig. 11) of 


figures, half-bull, half-man; in a circle four 


svmmetrically arranged demons are kneel- 


ing and between them again appear sacred 


[his is an unusually fine piece of 


trees. 
sreat interest 

We can show only one more example of 
the rich and interesting collection of Hittite 
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a small disk of 
hieroglyphic signs on one 
other the representation of 


and north Syrian seal-stones 
limestone with 
side and on the 
a walking man with an unstrung bow sur- 
rounded by hieroglyphs (fig. 13). It should 
probably be considered as a sign of national 
feeling and as a reaction against the Baby- 
lonian culture that the Hittites again em- 
ploved stamp-seals after about 1700 B. C. 
fter having used cylinders for nearly a 


thousand years. The same applies to the 


hieroglyphs, much less practical than the 
had used in. the 
Hittite country for so long a time while the 


cuneiforms which been 


people were more or less dependent on thi 


Babvlonians and their vassals. 





FIG. 14 


SASSANIAN 
SEAL-STONI 
shall illustrate and describ 
beautiful Sassanian 
The choice was difficult, for 
interesting 
chalcedony, 


Finally, we 


the two most gems ol 
the collection 
there is a profusion of fine, 


pieces. One 1s of vellowish 


ring-shaped, the back carefully decorated 


ornament The device 
symmetrically 
a heraldic sign, now fre- 


rhe floating ribbons with 


with a geometric 
three 


flowers. probably 


consists ol arranged 


quently used 
tied are characteristic ol 
Sassanian art. The design is surrounded 
Pahlavi inscription lhe 
onyx of three layers with what 


which they are 


by a (fig. 12). 
second ts an 
is probably the representation of a high 
costume, holding a 
piece illustrates clearly the 
character of Sassanian art, the last mani- 
festation of the old Oriental outlook, com- 
pletely changed in outward form, however 
by the passage through Hellenism (fig. 14 


officer in Sassanian 


flower. This 
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We have tried to show by only a few ex- 
amples how these little stones can help us 
to reconstruct ancient history and culture. 
Various other pieces might have been 
chosen; lor instance, interesting specimens 
from Cyprus or north Syria showing thi 


ACCESSIONS 


\ Ustrut Girt TO THE LiBRARY. The 
Library has received, by a very acceptable 
aift from Alexander McMillan Welch, one 
hundred and three volumes of architectural 
periodicals needed to complete sets Ol 
Indoors and Out, The New York Architect 
Ihe Brickbuilder, Architectural Forum 
House and Garden, Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Review. 


WING kK The addition to the Museum 
building to the south on Fifth Avenue, 
after a long delay, has been turned over by 
the City to the Board of Trustees of the 
Museum for their occupancy, and the 
active work of assembling and arranging 
the collections to be exhibited in it will 
now go forward as rapidly as_ possible. 
Due notice will be given of the date of the 
opening of these new galleries. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
\t the annual meeting of the Board of 
lrustees of The Metropolitan Museum ot 
\rt, held February 16, 1925, the following 
trustees were reélected for the term ending 
1932: George F. Baker, Henry Walters 
George [D. Pratt 

\t this meeting also, officers and con 
mittees were elected as follows 


OFFICERS 


President Rospert W. ve | ; 
First Vice-President ELinu Root 

Second Vice-President HENRY WALTERS 

| reasurer HowarpD MANSFIELD 
Secretary Henry W. KEN? 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 


ROBERT W. DE FORESI 
kitinu Root / 
HENRY WALTERS \ 
Howarp MANSFIELD 


| x 


link between Egypt and Mesopotamia 
But enough has been said to give an Idea of 
the rich material in this collection for a 
study and understanding of the culture of 
the old Orient 

H. H. von DER OSTEN. 


AND NOTES 


EpwarpD D. ADAMS Ek DWA S. Ha 
(GEORGI | BAKER | P Mor \N 
GEORGE BLUMENTHA \\ CHURCH OSBORN 
DANIFI ( FRENCH | ANCIS ( JONI 


FINANCE COMMITTEI 


GEORGE BLUMENTHAL, Chatrma) 


GEORGE F. BAKER Epwarb D. Apam 
HENRY WALTERS |. P. MORGAN 
rHe TREASURI | 


I 


\UDITING COMMITTEI 


Vi EMBERSHIP \t a meeting of tl 
Board of Trustees, held February 16, 1925 
the following persons, having qualified 
were elected in their respective classes 

FELLOWS FoR Lire, Miss Lizzie P. Bliss 
Percy R. Pyne, Mrs. William Seward 
Webb, Mrs. Delos O. Wickham 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBER, Robert B. Dod 
son 

SUSTAINING \LEMBER Mrs. B 
Aten, Edward E. Bartlett, Mrs. Char 
Brown, I|r., Mrs. Colby M. Chester, ]1 
Robert Cluett, Jr., Miss Muriel Dundas 
Mrs. Frank Haskell, Mrs. George B. Hop 
kins, Mrs. ]. J. Kerrigan, Charles F. Ke 
tering, Mrs. Lottie Kleinberger, Mrs. R. ‘ 
Cecil St (,eorgs Mrs ( harles \ Pel arls 
Mrs. Alonzo G. Sexton, Mrs. E. W. Spaul- 
ding, Mrs. Olga Sperling, Mrs. Frank D 
Waterman, Mrs. Francis S. Whitten 


ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected 


number of 141 
\ STEED OF THE T’ANG PERIOD. One of 
the most important [ang h 


horses which have 


come from China has been bought by the 


Museum. It is an old-fashioned, piebald 


“ee te} . Saal fins . nine 
steed Wit 1 powell | WW f nal 








omelt' caparisoned I he sack le lot} 
lecorated with a well-preserve lar 
lesign in colors and gold; the trappu 1 
elaborate and so well preserved tl 

Ss to stud Tne idler oO} I 
horse in early Chinese times 

Ihe horse 1s of unusual siz | 
lecoration 1s. nearl int f yu < 
ees are vet i ait nd ti Color no 

| na ] rik j 4} ‘ 

like pastel and easil ibbed o 
} 7 
been considered sate 
to show tI p ( I 


the journey to and 
from the Room ot 


Recent Accessions 


\ New 
FOR THI 
Periop. Gallery | 
10, recently relin 
quished 
partment of Prints, 
has been redecorated 
to accommodate thi 
decorative arts of th 
Louis XVI period 
The walls of the gal- 


lery have been painted 


lavender; the wood- BR \< 
work, green Ital 

as well as France, fur- 

nishes the provenance of the objects her 
displayed. On entering th Hlery or 
notices first of all the large canopied bi 


not long since given to the Museum 
Kingdon Gould in memory of his mother 
Edith Kingdon Gould. On either sidk 


this bed are wall-cases flanked by chat 


and containing examples o he minor 
arts of the period, such as fans, embro1 
deries, porcelains, and ormolu. Opposit: 
the bed is a desk, mahogan nd ebon 
with ormolu mounts, said to have beet 


made for Louis XVI 


Beauvais tapestry representing Commerc: 


above which hangs a 


Qn the side of the room as the desl 


ure two ver\ 


same \ 
fine Sévres vases with painted 
Moreau ec 


medallions by Dodin atte 
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lanking the door as one enters 


Jeune. | 
from | 9 are perhaps the finest pieces of the 
Louis XVI period which the Museum pos- 

SS These are the secretaire and the 
Marie Antoinette and 


made tor 


iring her cipher, of which the cabinet- 
vork 1s Riesener, the ormolu mounts 
b Goutniere At the tar end of the gal- 
stand a colorful screen by J. B. Le 
Prince and a console and mirror coming 
from Italy and attri- 

fee = =buted to Albertoll 


Paes 


\N IMPORTANT Ac 
ISITION IN THE FAR 
DE PART- 
\ verv beauti- 


EASTERN 
MENT 
ful Chinese bronze of 
the Ch'in 
been acquired by the 


Museum: it 1s what 1s 


stvle has 


called In hinese a 
lou that IS, a Sacfril- 
j 


ficial vessel used [for 


meat Rumor will 
have it that it was 
found in Hsin Cheng 
in the Province ol 
Honan, where an im- 
portant tomb was 
discovered containing 


many bronzes and 1n- 


CIAL VESSEI teresting early jades 
N STYLI of which the Museum 

acquired a number 
If this bronze really was found in the Hsin 
Cheng tomb, and, judging bv its stvle of 
lecoration, it seems possible, it must have 
been removed by the local discoverers be 


fore the Chinese government took over thi 


oll ction I he Si bronzes this one as We II 


ound in Honan, are of the Ch'in 
remembered 


must howe? Vel ne 


that the term ‘‘Ch’1n stvle’’ 1s used to denote 


yweces Of a stv] 


which certainly was 1n 
vogue during the short Ch'in period (256 
200 B ( 


lar long 


but which must have been popu- 
after. The tomb in 
Hsin Cheng is considered to date from the 


hy fore and 


later Chou period, though the pieces found 
ire of the stvle which for convenience’ sak« 


bears the name of the later dynasty. 
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? 


Ihe Tou, now shown in the Room of — bobbin lace 


lection of the Princess Louise, daughter 


handkerchief from the col- 


Recent Accessions, is of a very light- 
colored silver-bronze; in fact, it is almost of Leopold II of Belgium, originally made 
like silver. Ona trumpet-shaped foot rests for | 


a spherical bowl of which the upper part \ustria, who became Queen of Belgium at 


enriette Mart \rchduchess — of 


forms the cover. Four beautifully mod- the time of her marriage to Leopold II in 

eled tigers bite the rim of the cup and form — 1853 

handles, while the cup, the lid, and the Ihe lace is of the most intricate bobbin 

foot are decorated with bands of finely cast technique, and the star motive that forms 
central field of the handkerchief, the 


intertwined dragon ornament. The sunken © the 
background of the dragon ornament was crowns, and the interlaced letters of the 





HORSE OF CLAY POTTERY, CHINES! \NG PERIOD 
originally filled in with a kind of gesso monogram (L. M.,—Leopold Marie) r 
which, contrasting in color with the silver flect the marvelous skill of the patient 


bronze, must have made a very handsome — dentelliére of the past generation. Today, 


effect. In some parts this filling is still in Belgium’s younger lace-makers are 


longer willing to risk evesight in the per 


place. ! 
lhe beautiful cup is very graceful in fection of difficult technique. 
design and cast with the greatest care; This particular type of Brussels lace 1s 
it forms a very important addition to the what Lefebure describes as “‘ Valenciennes 
Museum collection of bronzes Brabant variety that differs from the 
i Oe a true Valenciennes in having in certain 
details of the pattern a delicate tape -like 
GirT OF LACE FROM THE NEEDLE AND edging that sometimes borders the leaves 
BopBin CLus. The Museum ts again the and flowers or throws into relief certain 
recipient of a gift from the members of the — parts of the design. This feature, which 
Needle and Bobbin Club, and another lace-makers term coté is a marked 
piece of historic lace has been added to its — characterist of Brussels workmanship 
In Valenciennes lace, which is made wit! 


collection. This is a very fine example of 
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e pattern and thi Ikerchiet, while a circle of smallet 
same time, while rowns surrounds the star that forms the 
1 in the lace of tl entral field examining this piece it 
t first 1 should be remembered that the entire 
Ikherchn s woven with bobbins, even 
ed p ! he center, Which is usually of fine cambric 
ed wit I will be on exhibition in Gallery 
rose br 5. 11 H 
F. M 


ACCESSIONS 


FI 


BRI 


ARY, 


IQ25 


AND 


LOANS 


OBIEC] 
= . es half KIX ( Dr. Alber West 
ssh a r j82 has 
VIS 2 rT I X 

I . 2 S c ) 
1) ( cK | 
DOr sear , i 
ear Rt S Pers Veso 
X—X] 
\\ Os O4 2 
; 
es (2), K’ang-hsi peri 002 22 
ist ! | 5 (2 Yung (her pero 
2 c r CI ( ol 
S20 porce I eo S ! 
I | d cc So c I es 
eal XIX cer Gif Mrs. I ( 
: 
\l 
TK I | ques 2 Sl Lid 
sec half of XVIII cent porce 
creamer, oevres, 1709; potterv p t 
Niderviller third qt irter ot XVII 
ent.; porcelain plate, Chantilly 72 
3, —French ( f Mrs. Morris Hawh 
( nasuble st cn é purrs 
‘ , 
t roidered Silt tr t 17 (; oO Vir } S rl 
] 
1 ” ny tart = | 
riaques 5 paintea ena ( rene 
Limoges bt. 1525-1530 r 
ique 2 painted ename kre 
Limoges), abt. 1525-1530 Gift }. Pierpont Mor 
Plaque painted enamel French 11 
moges), abt.1525—-1530 Gift of Henry Walters 
Gold pendant with figure of Krishna 
Indian (or Thibetan), probably XVIII 
en Purct 
ace strip, Flemish (Mechlin), early XIX 
cent (5if Mir Sidne Ix 
iou W i over forming cup, bronze, 
Ch'in period (256-206 Bb. ¢ mirror 
bronze, III-IV cent. A. D.; mirror 
silvered bronze l’ang dyn. (618-906 
\.D Chinese; rain-water leaders (2 
id, American, early XIX cent Purct 
Recent Accessions Roon oor |. | ms 


Mi 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 
MINIATURES AND MANu- Miniature, Portrait of Alexander Murray 
SCRIPTS by James Peale, American, 1749-1831. Purchas 
American Wing 
PAINTINGS \mitavus (Aparimatayus), on canvas 
Wing H, Study Room Thibetan, XVII cent Purchas 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. Prints (14) by various artists, Japanes Purchase 
Wing H, Room 12 
REPRODUCTIONS *Reproductions (3) of ivories from Crete. Gift of FE. | 
“Bronze copy of a bronze bust of a satyr 
copies (7), in plaster, of ivories Purchas 
SCULPTURI Figure from tomb: horse fully saddled 
Wing Fk, Room 11 light clay pottery, Chinese, T'ang dyn 
618-900 A LD Purcl 
TEXTILES rSilk woven picture, French, Philippe de 
Salle, French (Lyons), 1854 Gift of Oscar FE. k I 


tSleeve band, embroidered, central Euro 

pean, XIX cent Purchas 
tSample of chintz, Vauxhall design, Eng- 

lish, modern Gift of Harry Wearne 
tChintz, French, early XIX cent Gift of Miss R Peschr 


WOODWORK AND | URNI ( arved wooden 


throne of the Empress 






rURI Dowager Izu Hsi from the Summer 
Wing Fk, Room 10 Palace in Peking, Chinese, XIX cent Gift of Mis 
roe ee 
Marquetry table, by Clark Jones, Amet 
an, modern 
\NITQOULITE PITAN Lshabti figures (2 
!mpire period lent Mrs. | Morriu 
*Scarab, brown faience, NAVI dyr lent by Mrs. W ee 
\NTIQUITIES——CLASSI- Kothon, terracotta, Corinthian, VII cet 
CAI ee & ent | \ B. Dinsmoor 
Second Classical Room 
ARMS AND ARMOR Suit of armor, English, 1620 Lent Dr. Bashford Di 
Wing H, Room 9g) 
METALWORK Bronze Ku and bronze l|.e1, Chou 
Wing E, Room 9 1122-256 B. C.); bronze-gilt fi 
Wing E, Room 10 dyn. (220-265 A. D.); silver-s 
and bronze-gilt figure, T'ang d 
go6 A. D.),—Chinese lent Mi ( 
Holn 
American Wing Silver sauce-boat, maker, Zachariah Brig- 
den, Boston, 1734-1787 Lent | HH \ ( 
, 
PAINTINGS Portrait of Joanna de Peyster, Dutct 
American Wing lated 1031 Lu Mr nna Short 
1 | 
WOODWORK AND FurRNI- Screen (nine-fold) with embroidered pane 
rURE Chinese, Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795) Lent | R. Chay 
Wing E, Room 10 
*Not yet placed on exhibition tfRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, k 








DONORS OF BOOKS, ETC. 


COLLE 


(Charl S. Hardy ENDING 
\lexane Kal \ 
\ Yo H = Miss Frances Morr 
Martin | | ( f 1) Pratt 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
PREE LECTURES 
MARCH 15 -APRII 15 1O25 
. \G I | I I | I 
Herbert Cescinsky 
21 Piero della Francesca and Signorelli, Master and P 


Walter Pach 
lalk on the Concert Progr 


[homas Whitney Suret 


22. Early English Domestic Clocks (Gillender Lectur: 
Herbert (leSciInskKy\ 
28 ~Barye 
I 


Walter Pact 
28 Jlalk on the Concert Progran 
!homas Whitney Surett 
29 A Layman’s Landscape 


Walter Prichard kat 


Gallery Talks, bv Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, at 2 p.M.; Sut 

Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 
bers, Saturdays through Marcl t 10:30 A.M 

Entertainments for Childret n in coOperation with the School] Art 
\pril 11), at 2 P.M 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARI 


MARCH I5-APRIL 15, [925 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, ‘ 
University, N that it is given by New York University, and I 1 


March HO Marcl 
yecorative Arts of Francs \\ ia Mediaeval Art (( 


1. 


Edith R. Abbot oO Ernest DeWald 
Greek Sculpture (M Q History of Art (% 
Gisela M. A. Richter ( Fiske Kimba 
18 Early Christian Art (N Q Study-Hour for 
Johr Shapley | 15 (srace Corne 
cy) 


\c 

4:01 

4 

4 201 

401 

4K 
en of Vi 
S X¢ 
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March HOUR March H 
Introduction to the History of Art 28 History of Painting (M 
N Edith R. Abbot 1130 
Fiske Kimball 8:00 =6.28—-— History of Costum 
19 Tapestries (N R. M. Riefstahl 00 
R. M. Riefstahl 8:00 


19 


2x0 ~Historic Styles of Decoration (N \pril 
Fiske Kimball 11:00 & 8:00 1 karly Christian Art (N 
20 Development of Modern Painting John Shapley 


( 1 Mediaeval Art (( 
] 1) Young 5 AM) | rnest Ly Wa d 


21 Study-Hour for Home-Makers and 2 History of Art (N 
Members (M Richard Offner , 
Helen Gaston Fish OL00 2 Study-Hour for | eacher M 
2 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M Grace Cornell 10 
Grace Cornel] OlOo 2 Introduction to the History ot \rt 


91 Eastern Art (N NX 
R. M. Riefstah 10200 Fiske Kimba 
History of Painting (M 2 Ilapestries (N 


Edith R. Abbot 1:30 R. M. Riefstah 
21 History of Costume (N . Historic Stvles of Decoration (\ 
R. M. Riefstahl 500 Fiske Kimball 11.00 & S80 


24 Decorative Arts of France (M ; Development of Modern Paint 
Edith R. Abbot 11:30 ( 
24 Greek Sculpture (M |. D. Young 
Gisela M. A. Richter I t+ Study-Hour for Home-Maker 
»9s)~0sEarly Christian Art (N Members (M 
John Shapley 5 Grace Cornell 
25 Mediaeval Art (¢ , Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
Ernest DeWald Y Kate Mann Franklit O 


26 History of Art (N , kastern Art (N 
Fiske Kimball Or R_M. Riefstal 
26 Study-Hour for Teachers (M t History of Paint \ 
Kate Mann Franklin $200 Hdith R. Abbot 
26 Introduction to the History of Art t History of Costume (N 
N R. M. Riefstah 
Fiske Kimball S00 8 Farlv Christian Art (N 
20 lapestries N John Shapley 
R. M Riefst in S200 ‘ Viediac Art (( 
27. Historic Styles of Decoration (N Ernest De\ 
Fiske Kimball 00 & 8:00 g Studv-Hour for | hers (N 
27. Development of Modern Paintin Kate Mann Franklit { 
( » Studyv-Hour tor leachers (M 
|. D. Young 200 \lbert Heckmar { 
27. Study-Hour for Teachers (M Study-Hour for Home-M 
Albert Heckman ey Members (M 


- 


28) Study-Hour for H ikers 
Members (M tudy-Hour for } 


Helen Gaston Fish 10:00 Kate Mann Fr 
28 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M - [arly Christian Ar 
Kate Mann Franklin 0 lohn Shapley 
28 Eastern Art (N - Media ye eg? 


R. M. Riefstah 1:00 ernest DeWa 
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, 10> C INO { \ M )POLITAN MUSEUM Of} 
J N N \ RK N S( ION RIC IWO DOLLARS 
\ . \ N ii M Ht M M WITHOUT CHARGE 
OFFICER ANT) TRUSTE () 14 ; N and the Annual Report 1% 
\I , \ A set of indbooks published for genera 
ii histrid lor Ipon reqt st at the Museum 
K aia 4 ; Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
: yee ; : the Museum accorded to Annual Members 
+ es \ ke K $ See es their families are included in the invit ition to any Vol 
eneral reception; and whenever their subscrip 
| \\ ( \ N \ : a Sta ce nt Fr Oa ; X 
ons 1 ne ag ega imou 01,000 they sha | 
| ( { E 4 > ntitled , ‘ ed Fellows for Life nd t 
‘f N D i. -: become members of the Corporation. kor ft 
‘a N . \ M 1) N r part . ldress the Secretary 
Ep yD. ApaAm \ ( Iss JAM 
( | Francis C. Jon \DMISSION 
G B AEN Lewis ¢ 5 , lhe Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 
Wa. S NE ( \ V.I in M I Sund tror p to 6 p.m Saturda 
DANIEL CHESTER I nN 1PM * eee 
Cuarctes W. Go Wa. CHURCH O N Qn Monday and Frndayv an admission fee o 
R. T. Haines H GEORGE D. PRA 23 cents is charged to all except members { 
Kh pwarp S. HARKNI HENRY S. PRITCHETI holders of complimentary. tickets 
Payne WHITNEY Members are admitted on pay days on pres 
1 entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem 
rHE STAFI Be ee eas ae eee Ae 
oS ni r } A R NSON imitt eona pai . 
\ssistant Director lo Hp I 
REC ERRT Fa. RCE en ee Raninson MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
\sso ite Curator ol \ tors desirin spe rection or assistar 
Clacea Art ( \MARI i in studving the collections of the Museum 
Curator ot | ! b NB secure the services of members of the staff or 
Curator of kgyptian Art Att M. Lyin pplication to the Secretary. An appointment 
\ssocl Curators ol \ ’ Cc. M sh yuld preferably be made in advance 
Egyptian Art H bk. WINLOct | his service is free to members and to teachers 
\ssociate Curator in Charge is to pupils under their guidance. | o all others 
ft Textiles FRANCI Moret i charge of S1 an hour is made with an ad- 
Cur of Armor BASHEFO DEAN litional fee of 25 cents for each person in 
Curatorof Far Eastern Art 5. C. Bo K group exceeding four in number 
Curato P S \\ 1AM M.I vin 3 ; j pies 


Associate in Industrial Arts RICHARD F. Bac# PRIVILEGES TO STUDENT 


, | Fo , 
\ssi if | I t I I | r specia privileges xter ed to P her 
| iflal Vil M CLIFFO $ 
Librarian | | It pupils, and int students nd for use of the | 
{ Ly 2 
tditor of | WINK » | Mo srarv. classrooms. s iv rooms, lending collec 
Registra HEN F. Davi N ens. and colli rae he Museum, see specia 
Sup t. it ing CONRAD }] ” 
MEMBERSHIP Requests for permits to copy and to photo 
1a] 
| graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
} t t 1 r ade S50, 
t N yn ribut rd 1S wn \ c. ee No permits are necessary for 
I ) \ , I who mMtrip 5,000 ] } I I ] 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
1 , Ytribut ri = . 
| Ll | ) ) OOO mer Pe nits are issued tora days excep 
CON N Vi ‘ ho pay } A , 4 
. Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal non 
niyally 250 ' : ; 
2 adayvs or turther information, see special teal 
' Mem ho p \ 00 t 
5 AINING MEM vho pay annt 25 PUBLICATIONS 
\ AS ee } nnualls 
NN \ ) , ‘ , c's published dD tne Miuseun 
Bas \ member re entitle t +} A ] ; , 
PRIVILI \ en 5 dre el ed to tn PHOTO! Hs of all obtects belonging to the 
loOluoOWINE privileges Museum, CoOLor PRINTS, ETCHINGS, and Casts 
\ ticket admi men 1 Als family ire on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance Ists 
and non-resident triend mn Mondaysand Fridays will be sent on application Orders by mail ma\ 
| ) } iY | t it h { 1 
len ymoplimentary ickets eal oO be addressed to the Secretary 
which admt he bearer once, 0 ther Monday 
CAFF ] RIA 
wr Friday | I 
] } ; > 
\n invitation to any veral reception or pr \ cafeteria located in the basement in. the 
1 ieW 1 by the Trustees at the Museum northwest corner of the main building 1s open 
for members on week-days fron 2m. to 4.55 p. m 
| ALE ik FII VEN EN AN { M 





